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636 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XXX. 

Mind-Energy: Lectures and Essays. By Henri Bergson. Translated by 
H. Wildon Carr. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1920.— pp. x, 262. 

In his preface Professor Wildon Carr says : " This volume of Lectures 
and Essays is an English edition of L'Snergie spirituelle. It is not simply 
an approved and authorized translation, for M. Bergson has gone care- 
fully with me into details of meaning and expression in order to give it 
the same authority as the original French. . . . The principle on which 
the articles are selected is indicated in the title, Mind-Energy. They are 
chosen by M. Bergson with the view of illustrating his concept that reality 
is fundamentally a spiritual activity. A second series is to follow illus- 
trating his theory of philosophic method." The titles are: "Life and 
Consciousness," " The Soul and the Body," " ' Phantasms of the Living ' 
and Psychical Research," "Dreams," "Memory of the Present and False 
Recognition," "Intellectual Effort," and "Brain and Thought: A Phil- 
osophical Illusion." 

It is highly satisfactory to have an authoritative English version of M. 
Bergson's recent volume of collected lectures and essays, and the promise 
of a companion volume is also gratifying. As will be seen from the 
titles, the subjects treated are mostly those already familiar to readers of 
Bergson. These lectures and essays are sure to be read with interest by 
those already familiar with the author, as well as those who are mainly 
concerned to acquaint themselves with his general standpoint and method. 
Most of them are models of brief exposition and argument ; but it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that they in any way take the place of 
Bergson's other works. The intelligent general reader might understand, 
in a general way, what the philosopher thinks about a number of sub- 
jects; but he would have only a very imperfect idea of Bergson's grounds 
for holding those views. Even the Creative Evolution, though admirable 
as far as it goes, will not take the place of a careful study of the Essai 
sur les donnies immediates de la conscience, the approved English title of 
which is Time and Free Will (with the translated French title given as 
sub-title). M. Bergson is fully as difficult as he is interesting, and that is 
saying a very great deal. Most of the commentaries are singularly un- 
helpful, for when it comes to putting things as plainly as possible, M. 
Bergson can easily beat them all. The difficulties may be partly in the 
nature of things, but they are certainly also in> the system itself. Perhaps 
the best of the commentaries is Professor Carr's own volume, The 
Philosophy of Change; but here, as often happens, the disciple seems les9 
aware of the difficulties than the master. But even if one remains uncon- 
vinced to the end, after a real study of Bergson, one can at least have the 
consolation of knowing that one probably has learned as much philosophy 
as one could have done, with the same effort, in any other way. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 



